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“that Heaven intended man to be its avenger ; Omnipotence needs 
not our finite strength to crush its enemies. See,” he added, 
aloud, “the Jew returns; he hath thought better of our proffered 
escort.” 

Something had been cogitating in the old man’s mind as he 
pursued his way. The being whose ruin he was commissioned to 
accomplish by the prior, by announcing his journey to London to 
William, had preserved him from the brutal outrage of the ruffians 
into whose hands he had fallen. Deeply as he had been wronged 
by Christians, his humanity was not quite changed to gall. He 
returned, therefore, on his steps, to warn him of his danger, and, if 
possible, provide him with a shield against it. 

* Now, Israelite, what wouldst thou ? ” 

*T would speak with thee,” said the old man, bowing servilely, 
“speak with thee, noble sir, alone.’ 

Ulrick motioned his followers to retire. No sooner were they out. 
of hearing, than Abram threw off the cringing manner which he had 
hitherto assumed, and spoke with the dignity and firmness of a prince 
addressing his equal—a tone which he maintained throughout their 
interview. 

“Sir knight,” he began, “I little thought ever to feel interest or 
care for one of Christian blood. Nay, frown not,” he added ; 
“didst thou but know half the wrongs, the bitter mockeries, 1 have 
endured, thy anger would be less. Enough, I will serve thee. The 
journey you are about to take will be a dangerous one. ‘The 
messenger of Odo of Bayeux would meet with little mercy at William’s 
hands, were he discovered.” 

“Knowest thou,” interrupted Ulrick, struck with surprise, 
* knowest thou thus much ? ” 

** More—much more than this,” continued Abram. “ A messenger 
already is commissioned to inform the prince of thy arrival, but for 
thy sake he shall not depart. I have the power, as well as will, to 
stay him. Where wilt thou lodge, supposing thou arrivest in safety 
at thy journey’s end ?” 

‘ “At Whitefriars. I have letters from the bishop there.” 

“Then art thou lost. The prior is devoted to Prince William, 
He looks to be a bishop.” 

“With the Earl of Brittany then.” 

* Worse ; he would sell thee for a mess of pottage.” 

* At some hostel, then,” added Ulrick, scarcely knowing where or 
what to say. 

“They are filled with spies. No,” continued the old man; 
“thou hast served me for the sake of that common humanity which 
Christians would deny all of my race ; I, in my turn, will serve thee. 
Take these,” he added, offering him a set of tablets, on which he 
rapidly traced something in Hebrew characters ; “it will provide 
thee with a secure retreat, where hatred would fail to find thee, and 
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power lack means to drag thee forth. Not an Israelite within the 
realm but, at the sight of them, would count down gold at thy 
necessity—will shelter thee within his dwelling.” | 

‘Who art thou, man of mystery ?”’ demanded Ulrick; “and 

whence this power over thy peculiar people ?” 
. “Question not that,” said Abram, “but use it for thy safety. 
Should closer danger press thee, this ring will prove thy safeguard. 
Farewell. And may that Being, who is alike the God of Jew and 
Gentile, bless thee for thy kindness to my age.” 

There was something so truthful in the old man’s voice, so honest 
in its tone, that Ulrick doubted not, even for a moment, of his 
sincerity and ability to serve him. He concealed the tablets, as a 
precious gage of safety, in his vest, and gazed upon the ring, which 
he still retained in his grasp. ; 

“ By every saint!” he exclaimed ; “but this is more mysterious 
still—’tis William’s signet.” 

With thoughtful mien he pursued his way to the palace, debating 
in his mind whether to lay the singular gifts, and relate the inter- 
view, before the prelate, or keep silence upon the subject. 

%* * % * ne 


In a vaulted chamber in the house of Abram the Jew, the entrance 
to which was so cunningly concealed as to defy detection, sat, or 
rather was bound, in an iron chair, the gaunt form of Robert of Artois. 
~The wound which Rachel had inflicted was more dangerous in 
appearance than in reality, and the skill of her father had quickly 
caused it to heal. During his progress to convalescence the old man 
had treated him with the tender solicitude of a parent. He had 
preserved him, not for love, but vengeance ; for as soon as the cure 
was complete he had removed him, whilst ina deep sleep, by the 
aid of Ezra, from the apartment above, and securely bound him in 
his seat of torture. The room in which the victim was confined was 
a low, arched vault, built of unhewn stone, and lighted by an iron 
cresset, suspended from the ceiling. 

The first idea of Robert, on recovering from the stupor in which 
he had been plunged, was that he was dead, and the gloomy cell his 
assigned place of punishment ; for, before him was an object well 
calculated to strike terror to a soul more firm than his. The Jewess, 
embalmed by her father’s skill, was seated on a species of tribune 
before him—her dark hair, as when living, glittering with gems— 
her eyes, glazed by death, fixed with a stony glare upon him. Vainly 
he sought to shut out that fearful image; if he closed his eyes it 
presented itself but more vividly to his mental sight—there was a 
- Species of fascination from which he could not fly. Memory presented 
~ heras he first beheld her—young and unpolluted, innocent and happy, 
till, like a serpent, he had left the trail of his destroying passions on 
her young heart, and blighted its existence. There was something 
too horrible for reason in this silent commune between the living 
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and the dead ; his mind began to wander ; at times he would entreat 
her to forgive him, then revile and curse her. Still the impassible 
accuser gazed upon him, unmoved alike by imprecation or by prayer. 
The countenance of Robert of Artois gradually became distorted by 
passion and terror ; Rachel’s retained the cold expression of the dead. 
It is impossible to say how long the guilty man could have remained 
in this frightful solitude and lived; his ravings already began to be 
incoherent, when Abram, with a case of instruments under his arm, 
entered the chamber of death. 

“Dog!” exclaimed the indignant noble, as soon as he beheld 
him, relieved from the worst apprehensions that he was dead. 
‘What sorcery is this? Why am I bound like a thing for sacrifice 
in this dark cavern, and what means this carrion here ?”’ 

“Tt means,” exclaimed the old man, with a passionate burst of 
erief, “that she was my child, and thou wert her destroyer. It 
means that she was betrayed, and that I am her avenger.” 

“ Beware!” shouted the captive, writhing with impotent rage ; 
“beware how thou attemptest my life. My uncle, the prior, will 
soon return to claim me; his wrath will light a fire that will 
consume thee.” ‘ 

“He will return no more,” calmly replied the Jew ; “ he hath seen 
thee, as he believes, dead. Brantone, thy esquire, witnessed thy 
interment in the neighbouring church from which I have released 
thee, for not e’en the grave could shield thee from a hate like 
mine.” 

“What wilt thou do?” demanded Robert, blanched with terror, 
when he saw how completely he was in the speaker’s power. 

‘“‘T’ll tell thee,” said Abram ; “1 will not take thy life, for that 
were mercy, not revenge; but I will so change thee, that e’en thy 
mother could not, were she living, recognise her child. A 
premature old age shall replace thy manly strength—a gift thou 
hast so oft abused ; the muscles of thy scornful brow and haughty 
cheek I will dissect away, till not one lineament remain of Robert 
of Artois. Tl change thy raven hair to grey, and pluck thy beard 
from off thy living face. Then, when thou art deformed in person 
as well as mind, when not one trace remains for men to know 
thee by, T’H send thee into the world to beg, to rot, to starve, 
to be the scoff of those who lately licked the dust from off thy 
feet. What thinkest thou, Christian—shall I not be revenged ?” 

* Horrible!” shrieked his prisoner. ‘ Mercy! Mercy!” 

“ Ay,” continued the old man, drawing a scalpel from his case of 
instruments, “such mercy as thou showedst to her. Writhe on, 
serpent,” he added, “thou canst not escape me.” 

A groan of anguish broke from the unhappy man, as Abram 
plunged the instrument into his cheek, and began to remove the 
skin. Cries and supplications, mingled with threats and curses, 
were repeated, as with a firm hand and unmoved heart the avenger 
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pursued his fearful task within the vault—the only witness the cold 
and passionless dead. 

Day after day he returned to his victim, and relentlessly pursued 
his vengeance. By some corrosive preparation the beard was 
utterly destroyed, and the deep brown clustering hair thinned 
almost to baldness. As the Jew foretold, agony and terror turned 
it grey. At last, when the transformation was entirely accom- 
plished, when the once haughty features of Robert of Artois, seared 
by a thousand minute cicatrices, were no longer to be recognised 
either by the eye of love or hate, Abram resolved to release him 
from his seat of pain; the preparations for his own departure from 
England had long been secretly made. Again the powerful narcotic 
was administered, and the disfigured tyrant found himself, when 
he awoke from his deep slumber, reclining beneath a tree, not far 
from the castle of Ormsby, once his own domain; he was clothed 
in rags, an oaken staff and wallet were on the ground beside him. 
Slowly he dragged his enfeebled steps towards the porch, where 
several men-at-arms were amusing themselves with Brantone, 
discussing the late siege of Filby Hold; not an eye recognised in the 
wretched object before them their once haughty lord, and one, a 
fellow more surly than the rest, asked why he came prowling 
round the manor. 

“Do you not know me ?”’ he demanded, in a trembling voice. 

“Know thee!” exclaimed Brantone. “No, fellow, the servitors 
of the prior of the Dominicans keep better company. Get thee to 
the convent. The reverend father bestows no alms here.” 

“The prior! Do I dream?” said Robert. ‘“Methought this 
manor belonged to his once powerful nephew.” 

“Did belong,” replied the men; “but since our young lord’s 
death, it hath been granted to his uncle.” 

A low groan was the unhappy man’s only reply to the announce- 
ment. 

“Lost!” he murmured to himself—“ lost for ever. The accursed 
Jew spoke truly. My own menials spurn me from my door.” 

As this moment an old hound, which had long been useless for 
the hunt, but which had once been his companion in many a 
gallant chase, approached, and began to whine and sniff the air 
uneasily around him. 

* Look!” observed Brantone, “if old Rollo does not seem to 
recognise him.” 

“‘ Because,” said Robert, dashing aside the indignant tear which 
the faithful ‘animal’s recognition had caused him to shed, “he is 
more faithful in his instinct than thou art in thy reason. Changed 
as Tam, he knows his wretched master, Robert of Artois.” 

A shout of laughter followed the announcement. 

‘“ Master,” said one, “ha, ha, ha! The noble knight returned from 
Purgatory ! ! Ha, ha, ha 1” 
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“ From.a worse place,” observed another, pointing to his scarred 
face. “ Satan has left the mark of his claws; he must have battled 
stoutly to have got back again.” 

“Peace,” cried Brantone ; “ don’t you see the poor wretch is mad ? 
There,” he added, throwing a small copper coin, “there is a mite 
for thee ; stoop for it, and begone.” 

The o’erfraught heart of his quondam master swelled bitterly at 
this last insult. Alms to be offered him at his own gate, by one of 
his own creatures, a thing whom but a few days before he could have 
crushed, was more than his haughty spirit could endure. 

“Slave!” he exclaimed, “it was not thus thou didst promise to 
me when my mistaken pity saved thee from the gibbet to which 
thy life was forfeit, for plundering the abbey at Lisieux ; hast thou 
forgot thine oath of gratitude ?” 

The loud laugh of the men, to whom the tale was imperfectly 
known, roused the anger of the esquire almost to madness, and 
catching up a quarterstaff which was near him, he would have 
felled the seeming beggar to the ground, had not the faithful hound 
sprung from his, by all but him, forgotten master’s side, and pulled 
him to the ground. In an instant a dozen weapons were raised, 
and the brains of the faithful animal dashed out upon the spot. 

“Villains ! you shall dearly pay for this!” exclaimed. the excited 
Robert. ‘ Deeply shall my poor hound’s death be revenged !” 

“Begone !”’ cried Brantone, rising from the earth. “Iam a fool 
to listen or be angered at a madman’s ravings. Use your staves,” 
he added, sternly, to the men, “and drive the beggar forth.” 

The men-at-arms, eager to recover the good graces of the esquire, 
who was known to be high in favour with their new master, 
eagerly obeyed his commands, and, despite his curses and 
imprecations, drove the wanderer from the gate. 

“God !”’ exclaimed Robert, as soon he was alone, “can this be 
real? Is it not some hideous dream? Rachel,” he added, as the 
horror of his position flashed upon him in its bitter reality, ‘thou 
art fearfully avenged !” 

Then commenced the real punishment of Robert of Artois, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IT was near the hour of sunset, just before the guard for the 
night was set, that a traveller, dressed in the sober garb of a 
peaceful citizen, and mounted ona strong grey horse, which seemed 
more fitted for a belted knight than a humble trader, approached 
the barrier of Ludgate; not, as now, in the very heart of the 
Metropolis, the busy nest of active industry, but one of the fortified 
entrancestothe City, and connected by a low wall with the Barbican. 
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Cheapsyde, at the period of which we write, was a narrow street, far 
different from the Cheapside of the present day; quaintly-built 
houses, chiefly of timber, overshadowed the roadway with their 
rudely-carved projecting balconies, few of which were glazed— 
strong shutters of wood, raised or depressed with cords, serving the 
inhabitants to exclude both air and rain. As the buildings | 
approached Cornhill they became more and more straggling, with 
gardens or patches of land between them. Sometimes a mansion 
of more goodly appearance than the rest might be seen a little 
removed from the wretched unpaved road, but more frequently the _ 
eye encountered only miserable huts inhabited by watermen and 
small traffickers, or families whose fortunes were as doubtful as 
their characters. 

As Ulrick—for the traveller was no other than the disguised 
Lord of Stanfield— neared the gate, his steed attracted the attention 
of the men-at-arms, always ready to discuss the merits of a horse, 
or speculate upon the character of itsrider. The warder—a grey- 
headed man, who still retained evidence of great personal strength, 
and whose keen blue eye, glancing from beneath an overhanging 
brow, would have prepossessed a physiognomist with any thing 
but an opinion in his favour—stood by, listening to them in silence. 

“Marry,” said one, “but our citizen is well mounted; I have 
seen a worse piece of flesh than that sold for a hundred marks ; it 
seems of Flemish breed; perhaps its master is some foreign 
trader.” 

“Trader indeed!” observed a second; “where are his saddle- 
bags? He holds his seat more like a man accustomed to crack 
crowns than count them. There ‘again! How well he reined him 
up over the broken ground! No, no; the rider of yon goodly 
steed has never been a trader.” 

The warder, who had been scrutinising the traveller, nodded his 
head with the air -of a man who hears an opinion which coin- 
cides with his own, but continued his observation in silence. ; 

“Welcome, my master,” said the first speaker, as Ulrick reached 
the gate. ‘Art come to witness the coronation of our young King 
William ? It takes place in two days. That steed would fetch a 
goodly price to figure in the pageant. Many ‘a noble will appear 
worse mounted,” 

“Coronation !” repeated the traveller in evident surprise ; “ ’tis 
rather sudden ; it is but lately that I heard of his father’s death. 
He is in haste, methinks, to grasp his crown.” 

“'Traitors, *tis whispered, disputed it with him,” replied his 
questioner ; “and the holy primate is resolved to make short work 
of it. Hast never heard of the king’s elder brother, Prince Robert ? ” 

“ Not often,” said Ulrick, trying to look indifferent ; “ princes 
and kings trouble me but little : I strive to make an honest living, 
and leave the great ones to settle their disputes.” 
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“Thou art a trader, then ?” demanded the warder, speaking for 
the first time. 

The traveller merely bowed his head, so hateful to him was the 
subterfuge to which prudence compelled him to have recourse. 

** And what dost thou deal in ?”’ 

“ Steel, sir warder, steel.” 

** T thought so,” drily observed the fellow, whose suspicions were 
excited, although but vaguely. 

“An you lack a sword, good friend, I shall be happy to furnish 
you, and at a reasonable price,” said Ulrick, willing to avoid 
further questions, which began to anoy him. 

“Perhaps I may use the occasion,” replied the warder. “I have 
long thoughts of cheapning one. Where shall I find you—in the 
city ?” 

‘“No, at the St. Dunstan, the patron saint of all good armourers,” 
answered Ulrick, at the same time giving his horse the rein to 
continue his route. “Good night, my masters. I love not the late 
hour, and mine host of the jovial saint will be uneasy if I tarry 
longer.” 

The traveller with these words quietly resumed his way, much to 
the annoyance of the warder, who gladly would have detained him 
till the arrival of the officer and guard who were to relieve his post. 
Once or twice he had thought to have arrested him on his own 
authority ; but the lack of warrant, and the idea that after all he 
might perhaps turn out to be some wealthy merchant, restrained 
him, for the City was extremely jealous of its privileges, and he was 
their immediate servant; still he determined not to lose sight of 
him, but set some one to dog his steps. 

“Gilbert, Gilbert!” he exclaimed, directing the voice to the 
interior of the tower. Why, how the hound sleeps! Gilbert, I say ! 
Ho! some of you, break your quarterstaff over his sleepy head !” 

A shrill ery of pain from within announced that his brutal order 
had been complied with. A thin, pale, half-starved looking youth, 
of about seventeen, came from the guard-room, wiping the drops of 
blood which trickled down his high and not unintellectual forehead. 
No tear, however, dimmed his bright blue eye, which shone from its 
caverned socket with almost unnatural lustre, indicative either of 
disease or insanity. Calmly the poor boy stood before his tyrant, 
who this time, either because he thought him sufficiently punished, 
or that time pressed, forbore to ill-use him further. 

“Dost see yon traveller, hangdog ?” he demanded, pointing to 
Ulrick. eS 

“T do,” replied the boy, meekly. Nm 

« Follow him—dog him to his home. Better lose china eyes than 
lose the sight of him, When thou hast housed him, bring me One, 
fast as thy lazy limbs can carry thee.” 

‘Tl will.” 
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“ Away, then,” continued the ruffian, “and make good speed. If 
I find thou tarriest but one second I’ll lash thee with my bow-string 
till I lay bare thy bones. Thou knowest me; do not trifle with my 
anger.” 

A slight and almost imperceptible shudder passed through the 
frame of Gilbert as he heard the threat. The next minute he was 
following the track of Ulrick, as he wound his way through the 

many intricacies of the crowded city. 

It was not long before our hero perceived that he was watched ; 
every time he turned his head he perceived the pale-visaged boy, 
whose glance instinctively shunned his, as if conscious of the 
degradation of his employment. As he approached Temple Bar 
considerable confusion was caused by a party of the City guard, 
who were escorting the civic authorities on their return from 
Westminster, where they had been to pay their homage to the new 
king, who had solemnly confirmed their charter, to attach them to 
his interests. 

Ulrick saw that the occasion of avoiding his pursuer was too 
favourable to be lost: spurring his powerful horse, he dashed 
through the cavalcade, regardless of oaths and menaces, and 
quickly disappeared down one of the numerous lanes which led to 
the water side, by which means he avoided the Strand and the 
village of Charing, following the banks of the river till he arrived 
at Westminster, where he expected to find Anselm, abbot of Bec, in 
Normandy, a known partisan of Robert, to whom he was more 
especially addressed by Odo of Bayeux. 

“Back, boy !”’ exclaimed one of the guard, rudely seizing Gilbert 
by the shoulders, as he was endeavouring to force a passage through 
their ranks to follow the horseman. ‘“ What will happen next, when 
traders take the crown of the causeway in the teeth of the City 
magistrates, and boys break through the City guard ? ”’ 

** Pray let me pass,” cried the youth, struggling to release himself 
from the speaker’s grasp ; my errand is of speed—you know not 
how much depends on my fulfilling it.” 

A loud laugh, accompanied by blows, was the only reply of the 
angry Official, and the poor lad was thrust back until the procession 
had passed; when he had threaded the barrier Ulrick had dis- 
appeared, 

Anselm, the abbot of Bec, who was afterwards destined to fill so 
important a niche in the history of his times, lodged with the prior 
of Westminster, to whom he was distantly related. In his manner 
he was cold and stately, concealing an ambition atoned for by great 
benevolence under a veil of self-possession. Perhaps in early life he 
met with one of those misfortunes which chill without freezing the 
heart ; he had looked upon the world, and scorned its worthlessness. 
Deliberately he perused the missive of his brother prelate, glancing 
occasionally from the letter to the bearer, who met his gaze with 
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that unembarrassed ease which only truth or long habit of dissi- 
mulation gives ; the scrutiny was apparently satisfactory. 

“We meet, my lord, in strange times,” he observed, “and your 
enterprise is one which only zeal and courage could undertake ; not 
that I venture to pronounce it hopeless. Many of the nobles prefer 
Robert’s claim to William’s; but unfortunately the primate is against 
him. In two days the church will consecrate the usurper’s rights ; 
Lanfranc will place the crown upon his head in the ancient abbey 
of St. Peter’s.” 

“Have the nobles, then, no voice in his election ?”’ demanded 
Ulrick ; “for election it clearly is if the law of primogeniture be 
set aside. The barons of the Angles already have proclaimed his 
brother king, and even now, with Robert at their head, are on their 
march to London.” 

“ Robert,” said the churchman, “possesses many kingly qualities ; 
but he is rash as generous, and lacks the perseverance to assure the 
triumph of his cause. Who are his chief advisers ?” 

“ His uncle, Odo of Bayeux,” replied our hero. 

‘‘ Better in the field than at the council board,” observed the 
priest.. “ Who next ?” 

“ Odo of Caen.” 

“ A valiant knight. Proceed.” 

_  “Kdda the Saxon, Herbert de Lozenga, the Earl of Norwich, with 
many chiefs and franklins of less note, and, last and least, myself.” 

*‘Good men, I doubt not,” muttered Anselm, musing more to 
himself than addressing his visitor, “ William de Warrenne, Roger 
of Shrewsbury, De Vere, and Neville, will, Idoubt not, join him. 
Prince Henry, too justly offended at his father’s will, might throw 
his influence in the scale—Hear me, sir knight,” he added; “I 
will see the men I speak of. Born no subject of this land—owing 
it no allegiance—I can securely do so. Visit me again to-morrow at 
the coming hour. Where art thou lodged ?—with secure friends, I 
trust.” 

Ulrick briefly informed him that he was a stranger in the capital, 
and had as yet to seek a lodging for the night. 

‘‘Imprudent,” replied the churchman; “tyranny is ever 
suspicious ; the City swarms with spies ; the very appearance of thy 
steed—for I noticed it from my casement—in a common hostelry 
would create inquiry. I will send it to the house of our order at 
Eltham. Leave it with me. Shouldst thou be compelled to fly, 
Kent must be thy hiding-place; ’tis there the battle will be lost or 
won, for there lies Robert’s strength.” 

Anselm’s words were prophetic: it was in that fertile county, of 
which Odo of Bayeux was earl, that the struggle terminated which 
placed William Rufus on the throne of England. 

“T would guard thee here,” continued the abbot, kindly, “ were 
I other than a guest, or did I deem it a safe hiding-place. Be 
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careful of thy safety ; remember that prudence is sometimes better 
han courage. Farewell,’ he added; “ peace and security go with 
thee.” 

There was something so calculating, if not cold, in the 
churchman’s manner that Ulrick scarcely knew what to think of 
him—his very caution seemed dictated more by prudence than 
regard ; still the high character he had received of him from those 
who sent him did not permit even for an instant a doubt of his 
good faith. ‘ Perhaps,” he thought, as he traversed the fields 
between the abbey and Charing, “it is but the coldness of the 
cloister.” All men, he knew, possessed not the warm heart of his 
benefactor, whose nature was as genial as his own. 

The unhappy Gilbert had vainly made his way along the crowded 
Strand, and from thence to the village of Charing, demanding of 
the passengers if they had encountered a citizen, whose person and 
steed he described. Some listened to him patiently ; others 
answered with a surly negative. All trace of the object of his 
pursuit had vanished, and what to do he knew not; to return was 
out of the question. The brutal rage of his father-in-law—for such 
was the relationship between the warder and himself—increased, as 
it was sure to be, by disappointed avarice, was more than he dared 
encounter. He wandered for some time in the fields and open 
grounds between Charing and Westminster ; and at last, overcome 
with fatigue, seated himself beneath a tree, and reflected bitterly on 
his lonely, unprotected situation. 

He had not been long thus occupied, before he was aroused by 
the lash of a bow-string vigorously applied to his shoulders ; and 
starting to his feet beheld, to his terror, the warder standing beside 
him. The disappointed ruffian, weary of waiting his return, had 
tracked him even there. ‘ Cur,” he exclaimed, repeating the blow, 
“is it for this | feed thee ? Isit thus my orders are obeyed ? Where 
hastthou left the man I bid thee watch ?” 

Vainly Gilbert endeavoured to appease his wrath by relating the 
manner in which he had lost sight of him: the evil passion of the 
fellow was roused ; and, like the tiger, whose appetite for blood is 
increased by the first taste of it, so the terror and cries of the youth 
increased his persecutor’s fury. “I have lost a fortune by thy 
heedlessness,” he muttered between his clenched teeth. “I have 
seen Sir Walter Tyrrel, the newly appointed captain of the king’s 
guard ; he recognised the rider from my description of his steed ; 
a price is on his head ; and thus to lose it !—Ay, shriek,” he added ; 
“‘ 1’ll show thee as little mercy as thou hast shown obedience.” 

It is impossible to say how long the enraged warder would have 
continued his cruel usage of his victim, had not Ulrick, who was 
returning from his visit to the abbot, chanced to pass the spot, 
Attracted by the cries of the boy, and disgusted with the cowardly 
conduct of the ruffian, whom in the twilight hour he failed to 
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recognise, his first impulse was to interfere.. Seizing him by the 
neck, he hurled him to a considerable distance from the tree, 
exclaiming as he did so, ‘Shame on thee thus to abuse thy strength ! 
The lash is fit but for the hound, not for a boy.” 

The first thought of the warder, on regaining his feet, was to 
attack the unceremonious speaker, whom he recognised ata glance ; 
but prudence, and the hope of gain, changed his purpose; perhaps, 
too, the proof of strength which he had just received made him 
doubtful of the result, should he venture to encounter him ; he pre- 
tended, however, not to know him, 

“Marry, master,” he growled, “but you are ready with your 
hands, though I bear you no ill-will for that; my temper is 
sometimes hotter than my reason. "Tis the third time since 
_ Monday this disobedient boy hath given me the trouble to seek him. 
 Letadrum but beat, or a banner wave, and presto! there is no 
- keeping him within the house. Come, Gilbert,” he added, in a 
voice intended to be affectionate, “though knowest, if I am hasty 
of speech, and sometimes rough of hand, that at heart I am not an 
unkind father-in-law. Come,” he added, in a low, peculiar tone, 
seeing that his victim hesitated, “I am not to be trifled with. 
Good night, sir,” he continued, turning to his assailant ; “I bear 
you no ill blood; but for the future be less ready with your 
hands.” 

Ulrick, who had quickly recognised both the speaker and the boy, 
was uneasy at the encounter, for he felt more convinced than ever 
that he had been dogged, and suspected that the scene he had just 
witnessed had merely been got up to detain him till assistance 
should arrive to secure his person. With a brief “good night,” he 
turned coldly, therefore, from the mute supplicating look of Gilbert, 
which seemed to implore his protection, and directed his way 
towards Charing, turning from time to time a cautious glance to 
see if he were followed. 

Scarcely was he out of earshot, than the warder whispered to his 
son-in-law, “ Follow him—+trail after him like a serpent on thy 
belly ;—lose sight of him again, and I’ll rend the skin from off thy 
flesh, Raise thy head from time to time, that I may see the track.” 

The poor boy, his limbs still smarting with the chastisement he 
had received, threw himself, as he was bid, upon the ground, and 
glided after Ulrick, who, unable to distinguish the creeping form in 
. the distance, pursued his way in the confidence that he had escaped 
them. 

In his way to Westminster our hero had observed by the water 
side a quiet solitary house, where a bundle of straw hung out, 
denoting..that entertainment might be had for man and beast : 
inet he had directed his steps, to secure his accommodation for the 
night 

“°Tis rather late,” replied the aos eyeing him carefully, “ for a’ 
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respectable citizen, such as you seem to be, to seek his lodging ; 
but perhaps you are a stranger, a trader from distant parts, or is 

“T am,” said Ulrick, “from a distant land, though not altogether 
a stranger in England. Ifthe hour is too late to please you, I can 
seek elsewhere—a man with crowns in his pouch need never lack 
for shelter in a city like to London.” 

“ Not so hasty, good master,” quickly exclaimed the Boniface, in 
whose ear the word “ crowns ”’ tingled most musically ; “ you might 
go farther and fare worse; if we are careful whom we admit, it is 
that our house is honest; were your gown quilted with nobles, 
you might sleep in surety here. Will it please you to sit here, or 
shall I serve you in the inner room ?” 

Ulrick cast a glance upon the company, which consisted of one or 
two mendicant friars, several small traders, and three or four men 


whom it would have been impossible to place in any class, unlessin | 


that comprehensive one, cosmopolite. With a nod he signified to 
the host that he should prefer the inner room, where he ordered 
him to bring a flask of his best wine, and leave him undisturbed till 
supper time. 

As the master of the house returned to the kitchen after serving 
his guest, a scowling figure, the cap carefully drawn over the brow, 
appeared at the outward door, and beckoned him out. It was the 
warder. 

No sooner was Ulrick alone than his thoughts naturally reverted 
to his home and his young bride, whom he had left in the first 
hours of wedded happiness at the stern call of honour. Matilda, 
neither by tears, entreaties, nor sighs, had endeavoured to detain 
him ; for, in her gentle nature, even the passion of love was con- 
trolled by the sentiment of duty, and the resignation with which 
she endured the separation increased, if possible, her husband’s 
admiration of her character and virtues. For some time he paced 
the floor of his lonely chamber, plunged in one of those delightful 
waking dreams in which youth cradles an unreal future ; wisely, 
perhaps, consoling itself for the turmoils, cares, deceits, trials, and 
disappointments of the present by the anticipations of happiness 
never to be realised. He was startled, at length, from this dreamy, 
reflective mood by a gentle tapping at the window; at first he 
deemed it accident, and continued his solitary walk ; but its repeti- 
tion soon became too frequent and too loud to admit of his remain- 
ing under the impression. Lowering the cord which held the 
shutter, he thrust his head into the night air to see who it was that 
had disturbed him, 

‘“‘ Silence, sir knight,” whispered the trembling voice of Gilbert ; 
“vou are beset like a tracked deer. The warder and myself have 
dogged you to your lair. He is gone to fetch the guard, and will be 
back within the hour. Iam set to watch you here. For the sake 
of our dear Lady, fly, if you value life.” 
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“And what, boy, makes thee take so great an interest in my 
favour?” coolly demanded Ulrick, who doubted whether the 
speaker’s zeal in his service was not assumed to lure him from the 
protection of the house, so little did he think of the slight kindness 
he had shown him in saving him from his assailant. 

“What makes me feel an interest!” iterated the youth. “ Didst 
thou not defend me?” 

“ Granted.” 

“Speak for me with pity ?” 

“Well?” “ 

“Well!” said the boy; “ah, ’tis plain you have always been 
beloved, have never missed the voice of kindness, or you would not 
ask that question. Ifyou knew how crushed I had been in heart 
and spirit, how unused e’en to as much kindness as men would 
show a dog, you’d feel and understand the reason why I risk my 
life to serve you ; though, perhaps,” added the speaker, with a sigh, 
“it is so poor a thing that | should be a gainer by the logs.” 

There was a tone of sincerity, mingled with such utter hopeless- 
ness, in Gilbert’s words, that, despite his resolution to be cautious, 
Ulrick felt convinced of the poor fellow’s sincerity and purpose. 
Kager, like most generous natures, to atone for the pain his doubts 
had caused, he answered kindly : 

“1 believe thee, my good boy; forgive me that I wronged thy 
honesty by my suspicion. But tell me,” he added, “ whence comes 
the danger I must fear ? ” 

“From the captain of the king’s guard, to whom the warder 
described your steed and person. Perhaps, sir knight, you know 
him, for ’tis plain he recognises you ? ” 

“ How do you name him, boy ?” 

“Sir Walter Tyrrel. He hath promised gold to the warder if he 
succeeds in apprehending you.” 

The last doubt disappeared from Ulrick’s mind; the name of 
Tyrrel was a fearful omen ; for, although reared from childhood 
together by the good bishop, they had never loved each other, The 
open, warm heart of the young Lord of Stanfield had never found 
one affinity of feeling in his cold, calculating companion. 

“Thou hast convinced me,” he exclaimed, “of thy sincerity. In 
naming Sir Walter Tyrrel thou hast named my bitterest foe. Wait 
for a few moments, and I will rejoin thee.” 

The speaker was about to quit the window, when the voice of 
Gilbert again arrested him. 

** Not by the door, sir knight—not by the door. My father-in-law 
and the host. of the hostel are friends. He hath already put him on 
his guard. The outward door is fastened ; you would be beset and 
overpowered. By the window—by the window, if you value life.” 

The advice appeared too reasonable to be neglected. The height 
was not very considerable to drop. Drawing his sword, which he 
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wore concealed beneath his dress, he held it in his teeth, so as to be 
ready in case of treachery. He threw his legs over the low balus- 
trade, and let himself fall upon the ground. 

“Thank Heaven, you are safe.” | | 

“And thanks to thee, boy,” replied Ulrick ; “for without thy 
warning I had small chance of escaping them. There,” he added, 
offering Gilbert at the same time a gold piece, “is a token for thee. 
Haste to thy home, and thy share in my deliverance may pass un- 
suspected.” 

The youth hesitated to take the money. The speaker thought 
that he perhaps deemed it insufficient ; and, drawing another coin 
from his pouch, of equal value with the first, offered them both. 

“Tt is not gold, sir knight,” sobbed the boy; “it is not gold. 
You bid me return to my home; alas! I have nowno home. I 
was set here to watch, and notto warn you. Farewell! If you knew 
the price at which I have paid my debt of gratitude, you would not 


think so little of my heart that gold could recompense its devotion - 


to your service.’ 

“ Then come with me,” said Ulrick, extending his hand, which 
Gilbert joyfully seized and kissed. T am buta fugitive myself ; 
yet it shall go hard but I will protect thee. But first to provide for 
our escape. Unchain the boat, and take the oars out of the others 
beside it, to prevent their following us.” 

These orders were quickly executed. The oars were removed 
from the two larger barks into a light skiff lying close to the water’s 
edge ; when Tyrrel, accompanied by the warder and two men-at- 
arms, rushed down upon them. As soon as his father-in-law 
perceived Gilbert, his rage knew no bounds. Once more the recom- 
pense seemed likely to escape him, through the treachery of his ill- 
used victim, on whom, whatever might be the result of the adven- 
ture, he determined to be revenged. Drawing an arrow to the head, 
he let fly the shaft; and the devoted boy sank, wounded in the 
chest, upon the shelving bank. 

Ulrick, whose foot was upon the edge of the boat, might have 
escaped without risking an encounter, could he have consented to 
abandon his preserver—a baseness which, even for a moment, never 
crossed his thoughts. To rush to the side of his wounded com- 
panion, and raise him on his left arm, whilst with his right he 
defended their retreat, was but the work of a moment; indeed, so 
rapidly was the movement executed, that he had retreated several 
paces before his assailants had recovered from their surprise. 


“Yield!” exclaimed Tyrrel, rushing upon him with his two 


followers ; for the warder had prudently run to the hostel to 
summon the assistance of his friend the host. “ Ulrick of Stanfield, 
in the king’s name, I arrest you!” 

A blow from the quick sword of Ulrick was his only reply, as he 
continued his retreat towards the bark, his face sternly turned 
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